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a maritime power. " Maritime defence, commercial regulation,
and national revenue, were laid," lie said, " at the foundation
of the national compact. They are its leading principles, and
the causes of its existence. They were primary considerations,
not only with the convention which framed the Constitution,
"but also with the people when, they adopted it. They were the
objects, and the only important objects, to which the States
were confessedly incompetent. To effect these hy the means of a
national government was the constant, the prevalent, the exhaust-
less topic of those who favored the adoption of the Constitution."
After showing that the interests of commerce had "been
intrusted to the safe keeping of the General Government, not
for confinement and restriction, hut for encouragement, protec-
tion, and manly defence, he proceeded to notice the departure
from. Washington's political system, that had been evinced by
the neglect into which the navy had been suffered to fall during
the administration of Mr. Jefferson.

" In the system of Washington was also embraced a competent pro-
vision for maritime and naval defence. He saw that we had no other
grounds to look for safety or security than in our own power to protect
ourselves, and to punish wrong wherever it was offered. A navy, suffi-
cient for the defence of our coasts and harbors, for the convoy of impor-
tant "branches of our trade, and sufficient also to give our enemies to
understand, when they injure us, that they also are vulnerable, and that
we have the power of retaliation as well as that of defence, seems to Its
the plain, necessary, indispensable policy of the nation. It is the dictate
of nature and common sense, that means of defence shall have relation to
the nature of the danger. In the administration of Washington, whose
habit it was rather to follow the course of Nature than to seek to control
it, beginnings were made, bearing proportion to what our trade then was,
and looking forward to what it would be. Even at that time, the quan-
tity of our navigation justified respectable naval preparations. The quan-
tity of shipping, owned by the single neighboring county of Essex, as early
as that period, would bear comparison with the whole navigation of Eng-
land in the reign of Elizabeth, when the Armada of Spain was defeated by
the English navy.

"If the plan of Washington had boon pursued, and our navy had been
suffered to grow, as it naturally would have done, with the growth of our
commerce and navigation, what a blow might at this moment bo struck,
and what protection yielded, surrounded as our commerce now is with
all the dangers of sudden war 1 Even as it is, all our immediate hopes' of
glory or conquest, all expectation of events that shall gratify the pride or